BIOLOGY
search, is the balance, but only recently have expedition
methods made it possible to take really accurate measure-
ments in the Arctic. In his laboratory at the winter-
station, the biologist now has his balance set up in a glass
case, and with its help the growth of plants is measured,
and the soil they grow in is also measured, to get an idea
of its dampness. This last factor is a decisive one, because
humidity in the Arctic regions is subject to quite different
variations from those in home latitudes. In winter the
whole of the surface of the soil is frozen hard. In the
spring the top layer melts at the same time as the snow,
thus causing floods which cannot sink away through the
earth as in our country, because the ground is nearly
always frozen to a certain depth. The surface becomes
therefore a swampy or loamy morass, and if it is on a
slope, the whole mass of mud and clay may begin to slide
slowly downwards. But when the thaw is over, it happens
constantly, in these regions which often have a conti-
nental summer climate without much rain, that the sur-
face in exposed places dries out entirely, and gets as hard
as stone. It is clear that these peculiar conditions of
irrigation have an enormous effect on the growth of
vegetation, and that plants must adapt themselves to it
in one way or another.
It would take us too long to examine more closely the
different modern methods of which biologists avail them-
selves in the Arctic. But just to give an example of how
many-sided and exact their investigations are at the
present time, and what interesting results can be arrived
at, we can look for a moment at a single aspect of bio-
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